CANADA
the grip of winter has been broken, when the suns of spring
have melted the dark frozen waters, and the crunching ice
rushes down the flooding stream. Not the largest chunk, or
that which first comes near will bear him steadily across:
he must await, perhaps at each leap, the right relation, the
exact conjunction and approach of several chunks, ade-
quately large, adequately strong to carry him as they sweep
down fast-driven by the deep, unseen currents from sources
far away.
Unity and Foreign Policy
In Canada, foreign policy, like national policy, must secure
the consent of all sections in some measure if national unity
is to be sustained. Unanimity is too strong a term, but no
policy on a great issue can be pursued if it is inimical to the
interests or outrages the feelings of any substantial group in
the Dominion.
In 1937 the prospect of a united Canada in the approaching
war seemed difficult if not remote. On the surface at least,
unity seemed to be severely strained. The slow, uneven
recovery from the depression left controversial problems of
social services and provincial finances. The national income
returned to a figure between that of 1929 and 1933, but the
contrast between continuing distress in one region or in-
dustry and improving prosperity in others remained. Que-
bec, governed by a party which played with the vision of
a solely French-Canadian dominion, and Ontario, richer
because of gold resources and President Roosevelt's new
price, but intransigent hi its relations with Ottawa, both
quarrelled with the national government. The change from
an economy based predominantly on wheat to an economy
based on wheat, newsprint, base metals, and tourists caused
readjustments between region and region. Mr. Mackenzie
King, the Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal party,
on 19 July 1937 said, in a broadcast, 'Not to have a realization
of the many strains and cleavages which are imperilling
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